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A STUDY OF THE NEWE METAMORPHOSIS: Written 
By J. M. Gent, 1600. By John Henry Hobart Lyon, Ph.D., 
Litt. D. Columbia University press. New York, 1919. 

Dr. Lyon's monograph on The New Metamorphosis is in 
the nature of a scholarly note expanded to the size of a volume. 
It amounts in fact to hardly more than a description with ex- 
tracts of a manuscript, and an inquiry into authorship. When 
one has got through its two hundred odd pages one had learned 
that the bulky poem contained in Additional MSS 14,824, 14,825 
and 14,826 was undoubtedly written by Jervase Markham for 
his amusement and that it contains a quantity of matter inter- 
esting to the student of Elizabethian manners without anything 
of great importance to literature. The reader then perhaps 
wonders whether these points could not have been made in an 
article of fifty pages, and whether they are worth a whole 
book. He may think as I do, that if the poem is not worth 
printing in Mo it would better have been left to its former 
obscurity. The scholar is always happy when works buried 
in manuscript are made accessible in print. But although the 
sixty pages of extracts with which Dr. Lyon's treatise closes do 
give one a taste of the poem, they are of little value for scholarly 
reference — they leave the poem nearly as remote from use as 
it was before. Therefore I am in doubt as to the wisdom of pub- 
lishing a book which does so little in proportion to its size. 

These reservations made, praise is easily accorded to the 
exact and businesslike methods which govern the exposition. 
The book falls into three sections, one describing the manu- 
script and the poem in great detail, one discussing in equal 
detail the chances of authorship, and one presenting a combing 
of passages. The New Metamorphosis, a huge poem of deca- 
syllabic couplets in twelve books extending through three 
manuscript volumes, was acquired by the British Museum in 
1844, since when it has rested in neglect except for scattering 
references and a brief description by Miss Lucy Toulmin- 
Smith in the Shakespeare Allusion-Book. The title page 
bears the inscription, "Written by J. M. gent. 1600." Dr. 
Lyon believes that the date indicates not the completion of 
the manuscript, but rather the beginning, and that the composi- 
tion occupied approximately the years between 1600 and 1615. 
The thing is an unwieldy satire; a gallimaufry of allegory, 
lecture, reminiscence, invective, description, and narrative, 
plentifully besprinkled with the author's opinions and experi- 
ences. Passages relating to Ireland, to Essex, to Cadiz, and 
particularly to London, give a topical interest which con- 
stitutes the poem's chief value. The stories with which this 
pudding is thickly sown will not, so far as I am able to judge, 
add much glory to literature. Nor is the verse superior 
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to the devastating average of the Elizabethan literary hack. 
The best that can be said for it is that here and there a strength 
born of sincerity commands the reader's respect. 

Dr. Lyon feels justly confident that he has established 
the identity of "J. M." with Jervase Markham. The only 
others who have been guessed, John Marston and John Mason, 
are easily proved to have no claims upon the poem, whereas 
Markham agrees in point after point with the author's de- 
scription of himself. From hence forth the authorship should 
cease to be an open question. 

Because my opinion of The New Metamorphosis is slight, 
and in order that the reader of this review may have a taste 
of a more favorable estimate, I shall close with a paragraph 
from Dr. Lyon's critical summary: 

It gives to the student of literature a collection of stories, voluminous in 
bulk and comprehensive in theme, in which are found homely wisdom, engaging 
fun, scathing invective, generous admiration, simple devotion, and fervid 
patriotism. The manuscript, indeed, brings a new luster to the reputation of 
an interesting and attractive personality. Markham has long been regarded 
as the author of his day on rural occupations and recreations. He has given 
the student valuable information concerning the use of horses and the profession 
of the soldier. But in The Nenve Metamorphosis he takes honorable place in 
another field in which he can justly claim an added appreciation. He may paint 
his canvas with a coarse brush, boldly splashing and smearing his effects; he 
may want subtlety and imagination; he may lack tenderness. Still his manly 
vigor, honest warmth, genuine appeal, and spontaneous flow of vigorous, clear 
and unstudied narrative give worth to the manuscript. The Newe Metamorpho- 
sis is of interest because it is the work of Markham; it is of value because of its 
own merits. 

Harold N. Hillebrand 

University of Illinois 



ENGLISH PHILOLOGY IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Examination 
Schools on February 2, 1921, by Henry Cecil Wyld— 
Merton Professor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, pp. 46, 
1921. 

The matters discussed in this lecture are obviously a 
reflection of the investigations brilliantly illustrated in the 
author's work on Modern Colloquial English. They present 
not merely a criticism of the relative unproductiveness of 
English linguistic investigation but offer a variety of practical 
suggestions applicable to institutions in America. 

The lecturer, who has recently been appointed to the 
chair held for many years by the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. Professor Napier, pays at the outset a just and graceful 
tribute to his predecessor and then goes on "to consider some 
aspects" of English philology "as it now exists in English Uni- 



